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(14) It is assumed that all variations on monogamy are mere 
substitutes, that they necessarily deny the sanction of past human 
experience, and that they all leave the home at the mercy of 
sensuality. This seems to be a rather sweeping statement. 

The book is virile and is crammed with good things, excellently 
stated. One of the best things is this: "Monogamous marriage 
more than any other form of sexual selection forces some con- 
sideration of traits of character rather than of merely bodily 
attractiveness, temporary emotions, or accident in the choosing 
of mates." It is worthy to rank with its excellent predecessor to 
which it owes much: "The Rational Sex Life for Men," by Dr. 
Galloway's colleague, Dr. Exner, also formerly of the Y. M. C. A. 
Published by a non-religious agency it should prove especially 
effective for use in Y. M. C. A. classes. 

Thomas D. Eliot. 

NOBTHWESTEEN UNIVEESITY. 



Fugitive Essays. By Josiah Royce. With an Introduction by 
Dr. J. Lowenberg. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Pp. 429. 

The second posthumous volume edited by Dr. Lowenberg 
from the literary remains of Josiah Royce appears under the 
above title. It consists of some fifteen essays and articles, four of 
which are now published for the first time, and the remainder of 
which, once appearing in periodicals like The Californian, The 
Berkeley Quarterly, The Harvard Monthly, or The Boston Evening 
Transcript, have now become virtually inaccessible. Two date 
from the early nineties, and one from 1903. All the rest are dated 
within two years of 1880, and represent, therefore, the earliest 
evidences of Royce's thought and scholarship. 

During these early years Royce was teaching English at the 
University of California. He had had no systematic university 
instruction in philosophy. It is of interest, then, to note the 
themes that were engaging his attention: "Schiller's Ethical 
Studies," "Shelley and the Revolution," "George Eliot as a Reli- 
gious Teacher," "The Practical Significance of Pessimism," "Pes- 
simism and Modern Thought," "Tests of Right and Wrong," 
"Natural Rights and Spinoza's Essay on Liberty," "On Purpose 
in Thought," "How Beliefs are Made," " The Nature of Voluntary 
Progress." Every one of these topics, both in conception and 
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treatment, has a predominantly philosophical significance. But 
further, as we go behind the titles and note closely the course of 
the thought, we are struck by the evidences of the close and suc- 
cessful study of the great masterpieces of philosophy which had 
then already been carried out. Spinoza, Kant's main works, 
Hegel's Logic and Phenomenology, Schopenhauer, Hartmann — 
these and many more are subjected to a penetrating and con- 
structive criticism which is always technically true to form and 
fruitful in result. And as these more distinctly philosophical 
topics are treated against a background of wide literary knowl- 
edge and interest, and with a noble style, the outcome is a volume 
worthy to be associated with the name of Royce. Throughout 
the entire series we find nothing which is trivial, amateurish, or 
underdone. "The qualities which we have come to associate 
with the great thinker" — comments Dr. Lowenberg, "universal- 
ity of mind, imaginative insight, wide range of interests, skill in 
subtle analysis, independence and originality of thought — pre- 
dominate in these early essays." 

Two of the papers are somewhat more thoroughly technical 
than the others. "Tests of Right and Wrong" shows the author 
working towards an essentially Kantian conception of Ethics, 
through an analysis of empirical or evolutionary views. But 
the analysis does not stop with Kant. A concluding passage from 
this essay of 1880 is significant for the understanding of Royce's 
entire thought life: "And so for this higher insight each moment 
of life is judged in the presence of the whole of consciousness con- 
ceived as one being, or better, as one moment of being. Every 
moment-atom of this infinite life is approved if, knowing the other 
atoms, it recognized their claim in its action. For each deed of 
good done at any moment for another moment, the moral sense 
has the approving word that comes as it were from the very throne 
of the infinite consciousness: Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me. This sense of the 
absolute worth of all experience, this insight into the unity of 
life, has been the continual theme of moral teaching and preach- 
ing, of all true religion, since there were minds to think. One has 
no new doctrine to teach about it. One can but restate and try 
to justify the old one. And I confess that for this purpose I know 
of no possible way other than that taken. If we give up this doc- 
trine, I see nothing but moral scepticism before us, with the 
claims of self and others left unsettled, with the illusion of selfish- 
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ness perpetually tormenting us, with a sophistical torturing of 
history to make it prove what it cannot prove, that boundless 
self-sacifice is a good, in brief, with all the half-heartedness of un- 
critical ethics. Let us throw these incomplete theories aside, or 
use them as we can as stones to build up a better building. Upon 
the basis here proposed, we may raise a structure in honor of the 
true and eternal object of life, which is the good of the great con- 
scious soul whose atoms of experience are the moments of our 
individual lives. For this One Absolute Being all our right work 
is wrought." 

From the essay " On Purpose in Thought," also of 1880, 1 quote 
two passages : " A good deal of reflection has at all events convinced 
me that no study of thought is complete which does not treat the 
problems of thought in their teleological aspect, and which does 
not ask as to every thought assumption : What end does it accom- 
plish?" "To sum up, from this point of view the end of thought 
appears to be: That experience pastand future, should be conceived 
as one whole with a necessary connection of parts; that the present 
and the immediately given content should be found to be, not 
alone significant nor enough, but a moment in a world of life. And 
the end of thought is realized in the act of constructing the image 
of possible experience." 

To these passages, so prophetic of our philosopher's well-known 
mature views, I must add one in which the author is giving his own 
answer concerning "The Practical Significance of Pessimism": 
"But the practical significance? This I can briefly state. The 
practical significance is not that men should go and hang them- 
selves. Just the opposite. The indictment has been, mark me 
well, against human life regarded as individual life. This is evil. 
But you note that I have had nothing to say about other facts 
of life; about the worth of love, of sacrifice, of the worship of the 
beautiful, of the purely intellectual delights, of the devotion to 
ideal ends. These things I have not touched upon. And why? 
These things belong not to the individual life. Sum them all up, 
in their practical aspect in one term, Holy Living. And then of 
this I shall say that Holy Living is living not for Self, but for the 
quelling, the putting down of self, and for the building up of the 
peaceful, harmonious, but entirely unselfish life. The object of 
such a life is found in its own perfection. The pessimistic argu- 
ment does not touch it, because such a life is not one of restless 
striving or of fleeting desires, but of calm, of resignation, of broad 
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earnestness. It is affirmed, then, that in so far as one lives in the 
unselfish love of others, in sacrifice for the sake of the higher pros- 
perity of the world, in sacrifice if you will for the sake of true sacri- 
fice, in contemplation, in the delights of thought for thought's 
sake, in a word, in the Ideal, that in so far as one thus lives, he 
lives not as an individual, but as a representative of the higher 
life. Such a higher life is beyond the pessimist's criticism. Such 
a life we would seek." 

The interest of these passages, and to a large extent, doubtless, 
of the entire series of essays, turns upon the striking evidence they 
display of the essential unity and continuity of Royce's philosoph- 
ical development; and I cannot quit the volume without calling 
special attention to the editor's introductory discussion, which 
handles this theme in a particularly satisfactory manner. Dr. 
Lowenberg studies not only these earlier papers, but also The 
World and the Individual, The Problem of Christianity, and The 
Hope of the Great Community ; and he makes it quite evident, I 
think, that the recent chatter about "Royce's later philosophy," 
as if it represented an essential change of view, is entirely beside 
the point. 

E. L. Hinman. 

University of Nebraska. 



The Group Mind. By William McDougall. New York: Put- 
nam's, 1920. Pp. 418. 

This "sketch of the principles of collective psychology, with an 
application to the interpretation of national life and character," is 
the second volume of a trilogy contemplated by the author. The 
terminology of his " Social Psychology " is utilized in analyzing the 
psychology of the group. A third volume, which is to complete 
the series, will emphasize the effect produced by the social complex 
on the individual. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. I. The Gen- 
eral Principles of Collective Psychology contains some excellent 
chapters on crowd psychology. The secret of understanding 
McDougall's description is in recalling his analysis of the individ- 
ual into a system of responses. It can then be seen that the set of 
responses in a crowd will effect an individuality, which is not, how- 
ever, to be confused with the "collective representations" of 
Cornford or LeVy-Bruhl. Part II, The National Mind and Char- 



